Iain Provan and Mark J. Boda , Let us Go up to Zion: Essays In Honour ofH.G.M. 
Williamson on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday (Leiden: Brill, 2012). ISBN 978-90- 
04-24598-6. 

Thirty five contributors celebrate the accomplishments of one of Britain's leading Old Testament 
scholars in a comprehensive collection spanning the entire range (nearly) of OT studies. Part I of the 
volume offers two essays on the subject of the 'History of Research' (pp. 3-32). Part II, 'Hebrew 
Language and Textual Traditions' offers six articles (pp. 33- 112). Part III, 'Isaiah and the Prophets' 
contains ten papers (pp. 113-246). Part IV gathers seven essays about Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
(pp. 247- 330). And, finally, Part Vis an assemblage of nine compositions titled 'Miscellany' (pp. 331- 
44o). 

The volume contains, as well, before the body of the collection, a portrait of the celebrant, lohn 
Emerton's 'The Achievements of Hugh Williamson' (pp. xi-xvi); 'Academic Accomplishments of 
H.G.M. Williamson' which is a sort of abbreviated CV (pp. xvii-xviii); a List of Contributors, and a table 
of abbreviations. And of course an editorial preface. The Festschrift concludes with an extensive 
bibliography, an author index, and an index of references. 

In this reviewer's estimate, the very best essays in the volume are Thomas Willi's "Mission Among the 
lews, Holy Land and Aramaic Studies: The Case of Gustaf Dalman (pp. 17- 32), a brilliant examination 
of Dalman's mission and purpose and the reasons for them. 

Next (in order of appearance) comes the rather difficult but exceptionally informative 'Traces of 
Ergativity in Biblical Hebrew' (pp. 33-44). Being unfamiliar, I confess, with the concept of Ergativity, I 
approached Barton's essay with great curiosity. That curiosity was satisfied, and then some. Barton's 
contribution is, as I suggested, demanding. Readers must pay close attention to his meticulous 
argument but by doing so they are rewarded with important insights into the meaning of the Hebrew 
particle TiK . Barton observes, laconically, 

I have the impression that the concept of ergativity is not very familiar in biblical 
studies, so I must spend a little time in explaining what is meant (p. 35). 

Which he does. 

... Ergativity is ... used to describe a grammatical pattern in which the subject of an 
intransitive clause is treated in the same way as the object of a transitive clause, and 
differently from transitive subject (p. 36). 

From here Barton then moves to illustrate this usage in the Hebrew Bible, using Neh 9:9 and 2 Sam 
11:25 as test cases. 



David J.A. Clines The Many Voices of Isaiah 40' (pp. 113-126) is next on my list of the better essays in 
the volume (which is, I know, thoroughly subjective). In typical Clines-ian fashion, Isaiah 40 is 
'unpacked' and Clines discovers in it 24 voices 

... each with its own speech event... (p. 118). 

Of these 24 speech events, Clines further discovers that there are 7 speakers in this chapter. He goes 
on to suggest that 

It is especially interesting to see traces of conflict among the voices in this poem (p. 
124). 

And 

Our poem knows nothing of politics or human agency or historical causes; it insists on 
theorizing the events it depicts as acts of God, fraught with meaning, explanatory of 
the past century of its history, definitive for the coming centuries of its existence (p. 

125). 

Amazing too are Sara Japhet's Was David a Judahite or an Ephraimite? Light From the Genealogies' 
(pp. 297-306), and John Jarick's really intriguing The Two Ahabs of the South: Joash and Josiah (pp. 
307-316). 

But by far the most intriguing and important (if I may) is Hans Barstad's Who destroyed Ashkelon? 
On Some Problems in Relating Text to Archaeology' (pp. 345-358). The brevity of the piece belies its 
significance, for here Barstad makes important points which apply not simply to the case of Ashkelon, 
but to the entire field of archaeology and its connection to the Bible. 

First, he observes that 

... Ashkelon is automatically connected to 604 BCE because this is already an aspect of 
scholarly convention. It has become a scientific truth (p. 347). 

But is it true? And is it a notion supported by the facts? Most scholars turn to the testimony of the 
Babylonian Chronicle to suggest that it is. But, Barstad asserts, 

It is unfortunate ... that so many ... have taken at face value the claim made by 
Nebuchadnezzar in line 20 of the chronicle that he made the city in question into a 
'ruin heap' (p. 348). 



Similarly, the idea expressed by not a few scholars that a city's entire population might 
have been deported is also impossible for various, but above all for logistical reasons 
(p. 349). 

And sagely (and a rule that seems sensible enough but one which is widely ignored), Barstad remarks 

... no text should be taken at face value (p. 350). 

Not even the Babylonian Chronicle. What, then, are the conclusions which Barstad draws? First, that 
there is no good evidence that Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Ashkelon in 604 BCE (after he examines 
thoroughly the material evidence, assisted by the late W.G. Lambert before his untimely death). The 
text of BM 21946 (The Babylonian Chronicle) is corrupt and incomplete and the reading 'Ashkelon' is 
nothing more than a textual emendation based on guesswork. 

The gist of Barstad' s essay is that scholars need to question convention. Complacency has no place in 
academic enquiry. 

The entire collection is fantastic. Every essay is worth reading and the volume is the sort which can be 
consulted because the essays contained therein are 'on the cutting edge' of contemporary scholarship. 
The honoree is to be congratulated for his years of scholarly work and those who offered essays in his 
honor are as well as they thereby push ever forward this field of study. 
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